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i Labels In 
World Affairs 


National and Foreign Problems 
Require Understanding 
Of Many Terms 


NYONE who wants to understand 
world events today must be fa- 
miliar with many catchwords and 
labels. A number of the controversies 
now before the United Nations center 
on the word “democracy.” Terms like 
“free enterprise,” “reactionary,” and 
“liberal” are equally prominent in na- 
tional affairs. 
A few weeks ago, politicians were 
using these and similar labels freely 
as the election campaign reached its 
height. This week’s newspapers will 
undoubtedly call attention to many 
more. The Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganizations (CIO) is holding its an- 
nual convention in Atlantic City and 
a sharp struggle between “left” and 
“right” groups is certain to take place. 

A label ought to be a_ shortcut 
to understanding—a quick way to 
identify something which would other- 
wise need a lengthy description. But 
labels are dangerous and tricky things. 
Frequently they do more to becloud 
issues than to clarify them. 

The trouble is that people argue 
about labels without being sure what 
they mean. Britain’s Prime Minister 
Attlee recently pointed out that many 
of the quarrels between Russia and 
the western powers can be traced to 
misuse of certain key words. For 
example, when we say we favor 
“democracy” we mean one thing. When 
Russia says she favors it, she means 
something quite different. Then there 
is conflict. 

In the remainder of this article, we 
list some of the political and economic 
terms in common use today. In each 
Case, we explain the generally ac- 
cepted meaning of the term. In a 
later issue of this paper we shall de- 
‘ae other terms which, because of 
of space, we cannot include in 
this list: 

Monarchy: A country having this 
form of government is ruled by a king 
who inherits his power and passes it 
on to his descendants. A monarchy 
May be absolute, in which case there 
is no limit to the monarch’s power. 
No one can question anything he does. 
In earlier times there were many 
absolute monarchies but that form of 
government* has now passed almost 
completely out of existence. A few 
kings, like Ibn Saud of Saudi Arabia, 
still wield complete authority, but most 
of them must act in accordance with 
Tules and restrictions which have been 
tablished. 

In such cases, the government is 
known as a limited, or constitutional, 
Monarchy. This is a form of govern- 
‘Ment which prevails in most modern 
‘ountries that retain kings. The king 
is the official head of the state, but 
(Continued on page 6) 
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THE GETTYSBURG ADDRESS is carved on the limestone walls of the Lincoln 
Memorial in the nation’s capital 








Lincoln’s Immortal Message 


By Walter E. Myer 


RESIDENT Truman, acting in accordance with a resolution passed by Con- 
bP gress, has proclaimed November 19, which is the anniversary of Lincoln’s 
Gettysburg address, as “Dedication Day,” and he has asked that people re-read 
this famous document “wherever the American flag flies.” 

The address was delivered 83 years ago, on November 19, 1863. This was a 
period of anxiety and danger. Early in the summer the great Confederate general, 
Robert E. Lee, had led an army northward, had invaded Pennsylvania and was 
threatening Washington. 

The invading forces were thrown back at Gettysburg, and we know now that 
this was the turning point of the war. That fact was not clear at the time, 
however. Lee’s courageous army had been defeated but not crushed, and Lincoln 
feared that the war might go on indefinitely. 

It was a tired, worried, discouraged, but determined President who traveled to 
the scene of the great battle to assist, on that November day, in the dedication of 
the National Cemetery. The main speech of the occasion was made by Edward 
Everett, probably the nation’s outstanding orator at the time. 

Thousands of people stood during the outdoor ceremonies. For two hours 
they listened to Everett’s oration. They were weary and restless when Lincoln 
began to speak in a high-pitched voice. Many on the outer fringes of the crowd 
were leaving, and probably a large part of the audience did not catch the words 
of the two-minute address. 

But these words have since been repeated again and again during the years that 
have followed. They are timeless in their significance. Their message is as 
full of meaning for us as for the war-weary people of his own day. 

“It is for us, the living . . . to be dedicated here to the unfinished work which 
they who fought here have thus far so nobly advanced.” The work Lincoln had 
in mind was the winning of the war, the saving of the Union, the preservation of 
government “of the people, by the people, for the people.” 

Our work is different, yet fundamentally the same. We have won our wars, 
but we are engaged in a great effort to preserve the peace, to prevent destructive 
conflicts, to save civilization. It is for us, the living, to dedicate ourselves to 
the unfinished work of those who died on the battlefields, of two world wars; the 
unfinished work of those who tried to establish a League of Nations; of men and 
women who, throughout the ages, have worked at the still unfinished task of 
establishing peace, understanding, and cooperation among the nations of the earth. 


Does Political 
Impasse Loom? 


Many Fear GOP Congress And 
Democratic President 
Cannot Cooperate 


S the United. States threatened with 

a political deadlock during the next 
two years? That question is being 
widely asked. The reason, of course, 
is that the Republicans are now in 
control of Congress, while the Demo- 
crats retain control of the presidency. 

This means that President Truman 
will seldom have the backing of Con- 
gress during the rest of his term of 
office. He has met with this experi- 
ence in the past when some of the 
Democrats have joined with the Re- 
publicans to defeat measures which he 
has asked Congress to pass. With the 
Republicans now in a clear majority, 
Congress may be expected to pay even 
less heed to what he may want. 

Not only will the President be un- 
able to win approval for most new 
laws which he desires to be passed, 
but he will also have to administer 
present laws to suit Congress. For 
Congress has the “power of the purse” 
—the power to provide funds or with- 
hold them. By controlling the amounts 
of money which may be spent by the 
departments under the President, 
Congress has a powerful voice in de- 
ciding what those departments can or 
cannot do. 

At the same time, the Republicans 
in Congress may not be able to accom- 
plish most of their aims. They have 
the votes with which to pass measures 
that they may want, but the President 
has the power of veto as a weapon. 
It takes a two-thirds majority in Con- 
gress to override, or go against, the 
President’s veto, and the Republicans 
will probably not have that much 
strength on most occasions. At times 
they may gain support from Demo- 
crats who are opposed to Truman, but 
they cannot count on this for the ma- 
jority of measures which they may 
put up. 

Does this mean that the government 
will be in a complete deadlock for two 
years? Will the President on the one 
hand and Congress on the other be so 
completely at odds that the govern- 
ment will be unable to accomplish any- 
thing? 

We shall not have the full answer 
to these questions until next year, 
after the new Congress has been in 
session for a while. Then we shall 
learn whether Congress and the Presi- 
dent will or will not attempt to coop- 
erate part of the time. There will 
have to be some compromises between 
them, but we do not yet know how 
far the two sides will go in making 
such agreements. 

For example, the Republicans could 
agree-to provide some of the funds 
which the President requests to carry 
out plans he favors. In return for 

(Concluded on page 2) 
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(Concluded from page 1) 


this, the President could agree to sign 
certain measures which the Republi- 
cans want to put through Congress. 
By making such trades, a Republican 
Congress and a Democratic President 
could carry on much of the work of 
governing the nation. 

History tells us, however, that such 
an arrangement as this does not work 
well. Since the Civil War there have 
been eight times when one party has 
controlled at least the House of Repre- 
sentatives while the opposing party 
has had its President in the White 
House. Each time the machinery of 
government has worked under difficul- 
ties. 

President Taft, a Republican, faced 
this problem during his last two years 
in office, when the Democrats had con- 
trol of Congress. For months Con- 
gress would not even vote funds with 
which the departments under the 
President could do their work. 


Other Divisions 


Woodrow Wilson was another Presi- 
dent who had to face an unfriendly 
Congress for two years. The Republi- 
cans turned down almost every im- 
portant request he made. The tables 
were turned when the Democrats held 
sway in Congress during the last two 
years of President Hoover’s term in 
the White House. There was almost 
a complete stalemate in lawmaking 
during that critical period of depres- 
sion, large-scale unemployment, and 
discontent. 

Thus, there is reason to believe that 
President Truman and Congress will 
be disagreeing far more often than 
they will be cooperating in 1947 and 
1948. And it is feared that the nation 
may suffer many ill effects from hav- 
ing a divided government—a govern- 
ment in which neither the Republicans 
nor the Democrats are in a position to 
have full control of the nation’s af- 
fairs. 

In order to avoid this deadlock, it 
has been suggested that President 
Truman should resign. Before doing 
so, it is said, he should name a Repub- 
lican, chosen by the Republicans in 
Congress, to take the place of James 
Byrnes as Secretary of State. Be- 
cause we have no Vice President now, 
the Secretary of State is next in line 
for the Presidency. After naming a 
Republican to that vost, Truman could 
step out and let hira take over at the 
White House. 

The Republican President could im- 
mediately name a cabinet of Republi- 
cans, and we would have one party in 
control of both the executive and the 


ment. 
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William Howard Taft 


both houses of Congress controlled by the 


lawmaking branches of our govern- 
ment. Senator Fulbright, Democrat 
of Arkansas, is one who has made 
this proposal, and others have sug- 
gested it, too. But no one really ex- 
pects the idea to be carried through. 

Another proposal is that we should 
change our Constitution in order to 
get away from serious deadlocks be- 
tween Congress and the President— 
deadlocks which may last for as long 
as several years. In making a change, 
it is said, we should follow the exam- 
ple of England, which has what is 
known as the parliamentary system. 
In that country, the Prime Minister, 
who is equivalent to our President, is 
not directly chosen by the people. In- 
stead, the British voters elect mem- 
bers to the House of Commons (most 
important branch of Parliament), arid 
then the party which has a majority 
in that body chooses the Prime Minis- 
ter. 

British elections are scheduled to 
be held every five years. But when a 
really serious dispute arises between 
the Prime Minister and the House ‘of 
Commons, either one can force the 
holding of an immediate election. 
Thus, the voters can decide between 
them without wasting time and going 
through a long period of conflict which 
produces a stalemate in lawmaking. 

If, in this special election, the Brit- 
ish voters place a majority of the 
Prime Minister’s supporters in the 
House of Commons, then he stays in 
power. If, on the other hand, they 
elect a majority of his opponents, he 
steps down from his high position and 
again becomes a leader of his party 
(now the minority party) in Parlia- 
The leader of the party which 
is in a majority as a result of the 
latest election becomes the new Prime 
Minister. 

An increasing number of American 
political students and writers are com- 
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ing to feel that the United States 
should adopt the parliamentary sys- 
tem. They list these reasons to sup- 
port their position: 

1. The British plan is more demo- 
cratic than ours. It enables the people 
to decide very quickly upon great na- 
tional problems which are a cause of 
bitter dispute among government lead- 
ers. When the majority of people 
turn against a particular party and in 
favor of another, they do not have to 
wait a long time before the party of 
their latest choice can take over lead- 
ership of the entire government. 

If we had this system here, Presi- 
dent Truman would now be preparing 
to turn over the reins of government 
to a leader selected by the Republican 
members of Congress. The majority 
of people would be better satisfied be- 
cause it would be in line with their 
decision to give the Republicans con- 
trol of Congress. The same thing 
would be true later on if the people 
elected a Democratic Congress during 
the time a Republican President was 
in office. 

‘2. The Britsh plan would also help 
even when the President and the ma- 
jority of members in Congress belong 
to the same party. In recent years, 
for example, we have seen Democrats 
fail to support measures requested by 
the late President Roosevelt and by 
President Truman. 

To keep this from happening, the 
British plan brings strong pressure 
on the executive and the lawmakers to 
work out their differences. They know 
that if they engage in a big dispute 
which threatens to drag out, an elec- 
tion will have to be held to decide the 
issue. They cannot be certain of win- 
ning at the polls, and elections are 
costly and inconvenient to them. So 
they make a greater effort to work 
together. 

8. The British system, if followed 
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In each of the sentences below, match 
the italicized word with the word or 
words whose meaning is most nearly 
the same. Turn to page 8, column 4, 
for the correct answers. 


1. His motives were considered to 
be altruistic. (a) unselfish (b) po- 
litical (c) ambitious (d) mistaken. 


2. The other man was thought to 
have ulterior motives. (a) hidden (b) 
political (c) ambitious (d) danger- 
ous. 


3. The Prime Minister convoked 
parliament. (a) summoned (b) dis- 
missed (c) rearranged (d) organized. 





4. The idea that justice always 
triumphs is a fallacy. (a) ideal (b) 
eternal truth (c) mistaken idea (d) 
common belief. 


5. Some types of literature are edi- 
fying. (a) instructive (b) mislead- 
ing (c) boring (d) uplifting. 


6. Certain kinds of weather have an 
enervating effect. (a) stimulating (b) 
weakening (c) invigorating (d) de- 
pressing. 


7. Some people say another depres- 
sion will soon be in its incipient stage. 
(a) dangerous (b) advanced (c) be- 
ginning (d) worst. 
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opposing political party during the last two years of his term in the White House 


here, woyld make both the President 
and Congress pay closer attention t 
public opinion at all times. As it jg 
now, either the Chief Executive o 
the lawmakers may occasionally qo 
something which is opposed by a ma. 
jority of the people. It is assumed 
that most people, by election time, wil] 
have forgotten the unpopular iggye, 
If both Congress and the President 
knew, however, that an election might 
be held at any time, they would be 
more careful at all times to respect 
the wishes of the majority of voters 
on major problems. 


Opposition View 


Opponents of parliamentary gov. 
ernment admit that there are certain 
drawbacks to our political system, but 
they still think it is superior to that 
of the British. They argue as fol- 
lows: 

Our system is much more stable 
than that of the British. It would be 
upsetting to business and the nation 
to have an election called every time 
the President and Congress did not 
happen to agree. There is not often 
a complete deadlock between the execu- 
tive and legislative branches. The very 
fact that both sides know they cannot 
change the political situation until 
election time causes them to make 
compromises and try hard to work in 
harmony. 

Both the President and Congress, 
when they are engaged in a contro- 
versy, have the power to appeal to 
public opinion for support. If the 
people feel that the problem or issue 
is serious enough, they can force at- 
tion of the kind they want by methods 
other than voting. Letters to con- 
gressmen and to government officials 
have great influence on their view 
and actions. 

More often than not, the country 
gains when there is lengthy study and 
debate over important bills. The 1 
tion’s laws are sounder as a resi. 
It is better to make laws too slowly 
than too rapidly. 

If the British system were adopted 
here, the President and Congress, if 
they were at odds, would each try # 
select the time which seemed most 
favorable from their standpoint to eal 
an election. There would be mutt 
political scheming and playing for 
advantage, and this state of affails 
would seriously interfere with the 
work of the national lawmakers es? 
cially at time of crisis. j 

In brief, these are the opposilg 
views with respect to the pro 
that we should change our system ®. 
elections and government. We may 
well expect to hear ‘considerable debate 
over the plan during the next 
years. 
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(The opinions quoted or summarized on this 
e are not necessarily endorsed by THE AMER- 
CAN OBSERVER.) 


“Progress in the South,” editorial, 


Washington Post. 


In the early 1930’s, the South was 
frequently described as the nation’s 
number one economic problem. Today 
the South can point to a decade of 
steady progress. 

A recent Bureau of Labor Statistics 
survey shows important economic 
gains in 13 southern states. In 1929, 
individual.incomes in these states were 
45 per cent below the national average. 
Last year, they had climbed to 69 per 
cent of the national figure. Average 
yearly incomes of $371 had risen 
to $797. 

Of course, the cost of living has 
also risen in the South, but incomes 
have gone up faster. Wartime indus- 
trialization is largely responsible. 

As the South looks toward the fu- 
ture, there is still a great deal to be 
done. The standard of living should 
be higher and there should be more 
social legislation. Most people feel that 
industrialization should be speeded up 
still further if the South is to make 
as much progress in the next 10 years 
as in the 10 just past. 


"Where Law Is Needed,” address by 
Donald Richberg in New York City. 


There is just one reason why indus- 
trial warfare has disgraced our Na- 
tion, ruined our economy, and stifled 
our prosperity in the last year. We 
as a people haven’t had the political 
courage and common sense to write 
laws providing peaceful ways for the 
just settlement of such controversies. 

The field of industrial relations is 
the only one in which the government 
permits destructive conflict between 
individuals or groups. When a man 
and wife are divorced, they must let 
the courts decide how their children 
and property are to be divided. When 
a pedestrian is hurt by an automobile, 
a judge determines what compensa- 
tion he shall receive. 

But in labor-management disputes, 
force is the only real law. Surely we 
must have legislation to encourage 
peaceful settlement of industrial war- 
fare without violence. 


"Courts-Martial Come to Justice,” by 
Sidney Post Simpson, Harper's. 
, The court-martial system used by 
our Army and Navy is frequently 
called unjust. It is said that: 1. Of- 
fers are treated gently while en- 
listed men come in for severe punish- 
ments. 2. The men handling Army and 
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Weekly Digest of Fact and Opinion 
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Surveys show that the South has advanced industrially in recent years, and that wage 


levels there have risen even more than in other parts of the country. 


Navy courts-martial are poorly quali- 
fied and slipshod in their work. 3. 
Court-martial verdicts are decided be- 
fore all the evidence has been heard. 
Some of those who are dissatisfied 
with the present court-martial systenf 
think the administration of justice in 
the armed forces should be handled 
by civilians. They urge the appoint- 
ment of a Judge Advocate General 
responsible to the President rather 
than to commanding officers of the 
Army and Navy. 
They also want a permanent civilian 
defense counsel corps to provide ac- 
cused military men with legal repre- 
sentation. The argument is that this 
reform would not only stimulate en- 


‘listments but would also increase the 


efficiency of the armed services. 


“The Lady Who Scares Politicians,” 
by Donita Ferguson, This Week. 


Local and national politicians pay 
attention to the League of Women 
Voters. Because its 62,000 members 
are interested, informed, and active 
politically, the League is a real force 
in governmental affairs today. 

The organization «started out in 
1920 under the leadership of woman- 
suffrage leader Carrie Chapman Catt. 
Its aim then, as now, was to help 
women use their votes effectively. Any 
woman, regardless of political lean- 
ings, can belong. The League comes 
out for or against certain measures, 
but it never endorses or opposes any 
individual candidate. 

It has local chapters in 550 com- 
munities covering 37 states. These 
local units, ranging in size from 30 to 
3,000, keep their members posted on 
public issues through frequent dis- 
cussion meetings. The national or- 
ganization helps by sending out all 
kinds of informational material on 
governmental affairs. 

Anna Lord Strauss, the League’s 
president, is frequently seen at con- 
gressional hearings. She is proud to 
be known as a lobbyist whose interest 
is good government. 


“Socialism in Czechoslovakia,” by Jan 
G. Masaryk. An address at the 
New York Herald Tribune’s 15th 
Annual Forum on Current Problems. 


Since the war, Czechoslovakia has 
taken two important steps. She has 


nationalized her industries and she 


has built the foundations of lasting 
friendship with neighboring Russia. 

The first—nationalization—has 
made little difference that the visitor 
would notice. Czechoslovakian fac- 
tories are still clean, modern, and well 
run. The only difference is that they 


are now owned by the government in- ’ 


stead of by private individuals. 
Czechoslovakia’s new ties with Rus- 
sia spring from her desire for safety. 
She is determined never again to fall 
prey to German aggression. She has 
little fear of Russia, for Czech and 
Soviet interests have never seriously 
clashed and do not seem likely to. 
Although Czechoslovakia thinks of 
Russia as her chief ally, she is eager 
to be friendly with other countries, 
particularly the United States. She 
hopes to produce much more than her 
own people will need or Russia will 
buy, and wants the United States as 
an additional market for her goods. 


“Relieving the President,” editorial, 
Richmond Times Dispatch. 


The President of the United States 
has more responsibilities than any one 
man can handle. Oklahoma’s Repre- 
sentative Mike Monroney thinks we 
should lighten his burden by handing 
over certain administrative duties to 
the Vice President. 

He proposes a constitutional amend- 
ment which would make the Vice Pres- 
ident a sort of general manager em- 
powered to put the President’s deci- 
sions into effect. This arrangement 
would give the President more time 
to work out policy. 

Under Monroney’s plan, the Vice 
President’s regular duties—presiding 
over the Senate, for example—would 
fall to a Second Vice President elected 
at the same time as the two top execu- 
tive officials. Should the President 
die or retire, the Vice President would 
be first in line to succeed him. Next 
would come the Second Vice President, 
the Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and finally the President 
of the Senate. 





The reputation of the famous Brit- 
ish police agency, Scotland Yard, is 
at stake. So far not an arrest or an 
investigation leading to probable ar- 
rest has followed the recent series of 
jewel robberies approximating $200,- 
000. Run-of-the-mill burglaries and 


robberies, too, have increased alarm- 
ingly in the past year. British critics 
of Scotland Yard contend that it has 
not kept pace with the latest tech- 
niques in tracking down criminals. 


| SMILES 


Trainer: “Well, 
you’re licked now.” 

Boxer (gazing dizzily): “Yes, I guess 
you’re right. I should have got him in 
the first round when he was alone.” 
: * * * 

Bride: “My egg is quite cold; is yours?” 

Groom: “Yes, I wonder what makes 
them that way.” 

Bride: “I guess I made a mistake and 


boiled them in cold water.” 




















old man, I’m afraid 
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PETERS IN SAT 
“Now, now, senator—a simple ‘I do’ 
all that is necessary” 


URDAY EVENING POST 


Executive: “Young man, my time is 
worth exactly $100 a minute, but I believe 
I can give you a 10-minute interview.” 

Youthful Salesman: “Make it five min- 
utes, sir, and I’ll take cash for the other 


five.” 
* x * 


“What has happened to the Hikers’ 
Club? 

“Oh, it broke up. It was getting hard 
to get passing motorists to pick us up.” 


x * 


Patient: “Doctor, if there’s anything 
wrong with me, don’t frighten me half to 
death by giving it a long scientific name. 
Just tell me what it is in plain English.” 

Doctor: “Well, sir, to be frank, you’re 
just plain lazy.” 

Patient: “Thank you, and now give me 
the scientific name for it, so I can tell 
them at home.” 

x * * 


“You mean to say you were not at your 
own daughter’s wedding? Where were 
ou?” 


“I was looking for a job for the 
groom.” 


= S @ 


A woman went to the bank and asked 
for a new check book. “I’ve lost the one 
you gave me yesterday,” she said. “But 
it doesn’t matter. I took the precaution 
of signing all the checks as soon as I got 
it—so, of course, it won’t be of any use 
to anyone else.” 
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NEW YORK TIMES 


THE PARTY LINE-UP IN CONGRESS SINCE 1926. Figures for the last election may change slightly in the final reports. 











NOTICE 


Because of the Thanksgiving 
holidays, The American Observer 
will not be published next week. 
The next date of issue will be 
December 2. 




















British Press 


In England the House of Commons 
plans an investigation to determine 
whether newspapers are coloring their 
stories to favor conservative ideas. 
Members of the Labor Party say that 
British papers, controlled by a small 
group of men, constantly give the re- 
actionary point of view. They ask 
whether true democracy can survive 
in such an atmosphere. 

Opponents of the Labor government, 
on the other hand, point to the dangers 
in political control of the press. They 
fee] that an investigation such as the 
one planned might be the first step 
toward such domination. England, 
they say, must never have a govern- 
ment-controlled press like those of to- 
talitarian countries. 

It is the traditional British respect 
for freedom of speech and press which 
makes the coming investigation par- 
ticularly significant. The govern- 
ment is, in effect, arguing that the 
press cannot be called truly free if 
it is dominated by special interest 
groups which color the news for their 
own advantage. 


Long Ballots 


At the recent election, each voter 
in Omaha, Nebraska, received ballots 
having a total length of 13 feet. These 
ballots contained the usual lists of 
candidates, some state constitutional 
amendments, and numerous local pro- 
posals. A lawyer said that it had 
taken him four hours to read one set 
of ballots. 

This extreme example serves to il- 
lustrate a criticism which has fre- 
quently been made of our elections. 
Nobody spends four hours in a voting 
booth reading the ballots. Few peo- 
ple, it is argued, familiarize them- 
selves with the qualifications of candi- 
dates for numerous minor offices. 
For that reason, many students of 


politics have urged that we elect only 
the key officials of our governments 
and allow them to appoint the rest. 
It is more democratic, they say, to 
vote intelligently for a few officials 
than to vote for a large number about 
whom we know almost nothing. Con- 
stitutional amendments and _ other 
questions, they say, can be briefly 
summarized on the ballots. 

There are, of course, those who 
object to such plans. Use of appoint- 
ment rather thanvelection for choosing 
even relatively minor officials seems 
undemocratic to many people. 


Looking Ahead to 1948 


As a result of the sweeping Repub- 
lican victory in the recent congres- 
sional elections, the leaders of that 
party are now confident that they 
will win the Presidential contest in 
1948. Since the Civil War, they point 
out, nearly every time that a party 
out of power has won actual control 
of Congress in the midterm elections, 
it has gone on to win the Presidency 
two years later. 

The Republicans stress the extent 
of their gains in the effort to prove 
that the American people are “through 
with radical experiments and govern- 
ment interference in the economic life 
of the nation.” Their party picked 
up 12 additional seats in the Senate 
and 54 in the House. Republicans 
now lead the Democrats by a score 
of 246 to 188 in the House, and 51 
to 45 in the Senate. 

The Democrats say that the Repub- 
licans are being unduly optimistic. 
They point out that the party out of 
power nearly always makes a gain in 
the midterm congressional elections. 
They admit that the Republicans did 
better than the minority party usually 
does in such elections, but they at- 
tribute that to the fact that voters, 
weary and critical of wartime short- 
ages, turned against the party in 
power. 

According to the Truman Demo- 
crats, the problem of shortages will 
be over by 1948, and the big issues 
at that time will involve full employ- 
ment, the prevention of depression, 
and other such vital matters. By 
the time of the Presidential election, 





the Democrats say, it will be obvious 
to the nation’s voters that the Repub- 
licans have no sound program to deal 
with these all-important problems. 

Neither party can prove its case, 
of course, until the 1948 election. 


U. S. Oil Reserves 


Mr. E. DeGolyer, prominent Ameri- 
can geologist, tells us that, while we 
are in no immediate danger of a pe- 
troleum shortage, we should be look- 
ing ahead a few decades to the time 
when our present reserves will dwin- 
dle. Although geologists feel certain 
that great fields of oil remain to be 
found, we should not base national 
policy upon such undiscovered re- 
sources, 

There are two methods we could 
use, says DeGolyer, to lighten the bur- 
den now being placed upon our oil 
fields. We could import petroleum 
from other countries, or we could 
build plants to obtain synthetic oil 
from shale or coal. 

Oil, he explains, is getting harder 
and more expensive to find. Its pres- 
ent price is about $1.50 per barrel. 
Unless new fields are fouthd, we can 
expect scarcity to drive the price up- 
ward. When it reaches about $2.25 
a barrel, then its price will be about 
the same as that of synthetic petroleum 
that we can obtain from shale. And, 
says DeGolyer, “we have enough shale 
to last 50 years at our prewar rate of 
consumption.” 


Ice Hockey Season 


People who are unfamiliar with ice 
hockey sometimes wonder, after 
watching a game, whether it is a form 
of sport or of warfare. The flashing 
skates and whirling sticks of “the 
fastest game in the world” would 
make the Charge of the Light Brigade 
seem tame by comparison. 

Ice hockey is becoming basketball’s 
rival as America’s favorite winter 
sport. Of course, basketball still 
draws much larger crowds, but that 
is because there are far more gyms 
in the country than rinks. And the 
way hockey fans are following the 
sport in our larger cities, it may soon 
be profitable for rinks to become as 
numerous as bowling alleys. 









Germany. At first, the Allies made 
clear their intention that the Austrian 
occupation was to be only temporary, 
and that eventually the nation wouli 
be made independent and treated as 
a liberated country rather than as. 
conquered enemy. After about one 
and a half years, however, Austria 
is still occupied. 

The Austrian Parliament has now 
instructed Chancellor Leopold Figl to 
urge the Big Four to end their occv- 
pation, restore the country’s inde. 
pendence, and help her gain member. 
ship in the United Nations. The 
Parliament’s action was unanimous. 
Even the Communist party agreed to 
it, although the resolution opposes 
Russian policy on several points. 

Such unity shows how strongly the 
Austrians believe that they cannot 
prosper while their country remain: 
occupied and divided into zones, The 
occupying powers, they feel, fre 
quently base their policies on selfish 
motives instead of the good i 
Austria. 
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Misery has plagued Austria in 


years. Her leaders want the Al 
withdraw their occupation troops 5° 
the country can begin to rebuild. 
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The leaders of that country insist 
that Austria was forced to cooperate 
with Germany and did not do so 
willingly. They argue, therefore, that 
they should not be treated as an 
enemy people. 


Books by and for Youth 


Personality Plus! is a teen-ager’s 
book for teen-agers. In it Sheila 
John Daly speaks out to the high school 
crowd, giving them tips on dating, 
grooming, traveling, making friends, 
studying, eating, and on many other 
everyday problems. Follow Miss 
Daly’s simple rules, and the result will 
pe “A New You,” to use the author’s 
own words. 

Sheila John Daly knows whereof 
she speaks. She’s 17 herself, a fresh- 
man in college (an A-student), and 
already @ newspaper woman. She 
writes a column, “On the Solid Side,” 
which was started by an older sister 
for the Chicago Tribune. She also 
has her own weekly feature, ‘Tops 
Among Teens,” which appears in the 
Tribune and in 16 other papers. 

Nor does all this interfere with a 
balanced social life. Miss Daly dates, 
finds time for cooking, and enjoys 
evenings with other girls. 

Her book doesn’t propose the im- 
possible. It offers practical sugges- 
tions by which the average young 
person may get along smoothly and 
enjoyably with his or her associates. 
Personality Plus! is published by 
Dodd, Mead & Company and costs $2. 


British Teachers Report 


Seventy-five British school teachers 
who arrived three months ago as part 
of the first postwar British-American 
exchange, have adjusted quickly at 
schools scattered throughout the coun- 
try. They have already formed cer- 
tain definite impressions on differences 
between American and British stu- 
dents and school practices. These are 
among the interesting views they have 
expressed : 

American students are “lively, lika- 
ble, and curious.” Parent-teacher co- 
operation in this country is much bet- 
ter developed than in England, and 
there is more of an informal relation- 
ship between teachers and students 
here. Our textbooks are more inter- 
estingly written than the British. 

British boys and girls, as a general 
rule, attend separate high schools. 
The American co-educational plan 
gives young people more poise and 

, Prepares them better for community 
life than does the British system. 

On the other hand, the British 
teachers feel that the school courses in 
their country are tied together better 
than they are here. They were also 
surprised to learn that American high 
school students are given a choice of 
subjects. They do not favor such a 
plan. 

Through the trading of ideas winite 
possible by this exchange of teachers, 

improvements may be worked out in 
both the American and British school 
systems. 





Garden flowers need no longer be de- 
fenseless against the insects that prey 
on them. Scientists have found a way 
to mix poison in the soil in such a way 
that plants absorb it. The plants are 
unharmed by it, but insects that feed 
on leaves or petals are instantly killed. 
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New Congressional 


HE Republican Party, having won 

a majority of seats in the Senate 
and the House of Representatives in 
the recent election, will organize the 
two houses when Congress meets next 
January. A Republican Speaker will 
be elected in the House of Representa- 
tives. This is an important post, for 
the Speaker has a great deal of power 
over legislation. 

Since the office of Vice President 
of the United States is vacant, a 
President pro tempore will be elected 
to preside over the Senate, and this 
office will fall to the Republicans. 
Each committee of the Senate and 
the House will have a Republican 
chairman who will have a great deal 
of influence in deciding what shall be 
done with bills referred to his com- 
mittee. 

The Republicans are, of course, 
pleased with the prospect of organiz- 
ing the new Congress, but along with 
this responsibility will come difficul- 
ties and problems. The last Congress 
enacted a measure which reduces the 
number of committees. This means 
that there will not be enough impor- 
tant committee ,chairmanships to go 
around. Hence, there will be many 
disappointments among members of 


. the majority party. 


The chairmanship of each committee 
will be given to the Republican mem- 
ber who has served longest in the 
Senate. Certain members who have 
been long in service will, by this rule, 
be entitled to chairmanship of more 
than one committee. In such a case, 
he may choose which one he will take. 

Listed below are some of the Re- 
publican Senators who have held in- 
fluential minority positions during re- 
cent years, and who now will lead the 
majority. 

Arthur Capper, of Kansas, age 81, 
Senator since 1919. Having been in 
the Senate longer than any other mem- 
ber of his party, he is the ranking 
Republican on several committees. Be- 
cause of his deep interest in farm 
problems, it is probable. that he will 
receive the chairmanship of the Agri- 
culture and Forestry Committee. 

Arthur Vandenberg, of Michigan, 
age 62, Senator since 1928. Although 
once known as an isolationist, he has in 
recent years worked in close coopera- 
tion with the Democratic administra- 


Capper 


Bridges 


tion on foreign affairs. He is now 
one of the U. S. delegates to the 
United Nations General Assembly. It 
is expected that he will become chair- 
man of the Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee and President pro tempore of the 
Senate. 

Wallace White, Jr., of Maine, age 
69, Senator since 1931. He has been 
Republican floor leader for some time. 
White is in line to become chairman 
of the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. He, as well as 
Vandenberg, has been mentioned as a 
possible candidate for the Senate’s 
President pro tempore. 

Styles Bridges, of New Hampshire, 
age 48, Senator since 1937. Before 
that he served two years as Governor 
of New Hampshire. He has been a 
prominent Republican member of the 
Appropriations and the Military Af- 
fairs Committees, and it seems prob- 
able that he will take the chairmanship 
of the one on Appropriations. 

Robert Taft, of Ohio, age 57, Sena- 
tor since 1939. He is a leader among 
the more conservative members of the 
Republican party, and he has fre- 
quently come into sharp conflict with 
President Truman’s program. Among 
the important jobs for which he has 
been mentioned is that of chairman 
of the Finance Committee. His 
father was President William Howard 
Tatt. 

Charles Tobey, of New Hampshire, 
age 66, Senator since 1939. He has 
bitterly opposed liberal measures of 
the Democratic administrations. Tobey 
is the ranking Republican in the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency and 
the one on Naval Affairs, and he will 
undoubtedly be chairman of one of 
these. 

George Aiken, of Vermont, age 54, 
Senator since 1941. Before entering 
politics he was a farmer. He served 
four years as Governor of Vermont 
before going to the Senate. Aiken is 
in line to become chairman of the 
Education and Labor Committee. 

Listed below are some leading Re- 
publicans in the House of Representa- 
tives. They will hold the important 
positions in that body, including the 
chairmanships of the numerous com- 
mittees. 

Joseph Martin, Jr., of Massachu- 
setts, age 62, Representative since 
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Leaders 


1925. In 1939 he became Republican 
leader in the House, and it is now be- 
lieved that he will be made Speaker. 
Martin has strongly opposed most 
measures of the Democratic adminis- 
trations. 

Charles Hallock, of Indiana, age 46, 
Representative since 1935. His ver- 
bal attacks upon the Roosevelt and 
Truman administrations have been 
very bitter. He is expected to take 
Joseph Martin’s place as Republican 
leader in the House. 

Harold Knutson, of Minnesota, age 
65, Representative since 1917. He will 
probably be chairman of the House 
Ways and Means Committee. It 
studies the kinds of taxes which shall 
be adopted to help meet the govern- 
ment’s expenses. 

John Taber, of New York, age 66, 
Representative since 1923. He is in 
line for the chairmanship of the House 
Appropriations Committee. 

Charles Eaton, of New Jersey, age 
78. Representative since 1925. He has 
been particularly interested in for- 
eign affairs, and a strong advocate of 
international cooperation. President 
Roosevelt sent him to the United+-Na- 
tions Conference in San Francisco in 
1945. Eaton probably will be chair- 
man of the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee. ° 

Jesse Wolcott, of Michigan, age 53, 
Representative since 1931. It is gen- 
erally predicted that he will become 
chairman of the House Banking and 
Currency Committee. ; 

Leo Allen, of Illinois, age 48, Rep- 
resentative since 1933. Allen is ex- 
pected to take the chairmanship of 
the powerful House Rules Committee. 
There he would have a great deal of 
influence in deciding whether a bill 
goes to the floor of the House for con- 
sideration. 





The latest slot machine to make its 
appearance sells accident-insurance 
policies at 25 cents each. The traveler 
who buys a plane ticket in New York 
City can now drop a quarter into a slot 
and receive a policy which will pay as 
much as $5,000 if he is killed or seri- 
ously injured in the course of his trip. 
For additional quarters he can “in- 
crease the amount of his insurance 
within limits. 
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Labels Widely Used Today 


(Continued from page 1) 


he does not have full power. He gets 
his authority from a constitution. It 
may be a written constitution like 
ours, or it may be unwritten—a set 
of rules or customs which have come 
to be accepted as the way the country 
shall be governed. 

In Great Britain, a king is a mere 
figurehead. The real power to govern 
rests with the parliament, the prime 
minister, and the cabinet. The Scandi- 
navian countries—Norway, Sweden, 
and Denmark—are good examples of 
limited or constitutional monarchies. 
The kings of these nations have little 
power, and the people govern through 
their elected parliaments. 

Republic: In a republic, the head of 
the government does not inherit his 
office. He is chosen by some form of 
election. In most republics, the head 
of the government is a president or 
premier. The voters also elect a par- 
liament, or congress. 

In some countries which are called 
republics, however, the people have 
little real power. In certain South 
American countries, for example, the 
voting is limited and controlled, and 
military force is frequently used to 
put or keep a government in power. 
But since these countries go through 
the form of holding elections, and since 
their presidents do not inherit their 
positions, they are called republics. 

Russia considers herself a Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics, but the 
masses of people in that country have 
nothing to say about the choice of their 
leaders. Yugoslavia is another 
called republic, and goes through the 
motions of elections. Thus the term 
republic has come to include both dem- 
ocratic and undemocratic governments. 

Dictatorship: A dictator holds his 
position by force. In this respect he 
is like an absolute monarch, but un- 
like the monarch, he does not inherit 
his position. A government run by a 
dictator with a single party under his 
control is known as a dictatorship. 

Totalitarianism: Dictatorial and to- 
talitarian. governments are usually 
thought of as one and the same thing. 
Some dictators, however, adopt a 
greater measure of totalitarianism 
than others. If a dictator controls 
not only political affairs, but also every 
other activity of his people, his gov- 
ernment is completely totalitarian. 

The term totalitarian is derived 
from the fact that the state has total, 
or full, authority. It can do whatever it 
pleases with the lives of the people. 
It has full authority over all indus- 
tries. It controls or regulates busi- 
ness enterprises, trade unions, schools, 
churches, and every other institution 
or activity. The individual has little 
freedom. He must do as he is told. 
Germany, under Hitler, and Italy, un- 
der Mussolini, were perfect examples 
of totalitarianism. 

Democracy: Democracy means rule 
by the people. If all, or nearly all, 
the people of any country have the 
right to vote: if they can tell their 
government what to do; if they can 
change their officials at election time 
whenever they wisk to do so, the coun- 
try is considered to be democratic. 

There can be different kinds of eco- 
nomic systems in pelitical democra- 
cies. In Great Britain, for example, 
the government is socialistic and is 
undertaking to place a number of large 
industries under government owner- 


So- 


ship. In the United States private 
ownership of industry is maintained. 
Despite these differences of economic 
systems, both governments are demo- 
cratic; that is, the people decide what 
is to be done. 

Even though the people of Russia 
do not have the right freely to elect 
their officials or to change them at 
election time, the Soviet leaders claim 
that their country is a democracy. 
This claim has caused a great deal of 
confusion about the meaning of the 
term. 

The Russians that they are 
democratic because all their citizens 
have equal rights. They claim that 
every Russian, regardless of color or 
race or of the language he speaks, 
can obtain a job and can advance if 
he his work well; that every 


say 


does 


other democratic countries. In one 
of the main articles in this paper, the 
parliamentary system is described and 
compared with the American political 
system. 

Conservative: A conservative is 
someone who is very careful and 
doubtful about making changes, 
When new ideas are advanced he is 
likely to be critical of them. He wants 
to see progress and improvement, but 
if the attempt is made to change 
things rapidly he thinks the results 
may be bad. He is afraid that if we 
jump out of the frying pan we may 
land in the fire. 

In politics, a conservative usually 
does not like experiments. He values 
the good things we have already 
achieved, and he thinks we may lose 
them if we try to bring about changes 
hurriedly. He believes that large-scale 
government projects which seek to im- 
prove social and economic conditions 
in a short time harmful and 
doomed to failure. 
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citizen has the same chance to get 
an education; that all of them have 
the same opportunities for recreation 
and vacations and medical care. 

The Soviet leaders insist that their 
countrymen have greater “equality of 
opportunity” than the people of any 
other land. Thus, according to these 
leaders, Russia is an outstanding ex- 
ample of a “social and economie 
democracy.” Democracy of this kind, 
it is argued, is far more important 
than political democracy (the right to 
vote in free elections). 

Supporters of our democratic sys- 
tem of government vigorously deny 
that Russia has more social and eco- 
nomic democracy than we do, and they 
are firm in their conviction that politi- 
cal democracy, which Russia totally 
lacks, is more vital than any other 
kind. Without it, all other rights can 
be taken away from individuals or 
groups of the population; with it, any 
defects in a society can be remedied if 
enough people are determined that 
they shall be. 

Parliamentary Government: This is 
one of the most popular forms of 
democratic government. It is in oper- 
ation in England, Canada, France, and 


JOHNSON 


Reactionary: A reactionary is a per- 
son who carries conservatism to the 
extreme. Not only does he oppose 
proposals for change, but he would like 
to do away with changes made in the 


past. He is inclined to look with favor 
and longing toward “the good old 
days,” toward governmental policies 


which were popular years ago. 

One should be very careful in the 
use of this term, however, because 
people who oppose conservatives fre- 
quently call them reactionaries to make 
them unpopular. 

Liberal: The liberal, or “progres- 
sive,” as he is sometimes called, is 
more favorable to change than the 
conservative. He is willing to experi-. 
ment in the effort to improve social and 
economic conditions quickly. His mind 
dwells not so much upon the achieve- 
ments of the past as upon improve- 
ments which should be made. He is 
inclined to fight the battles of the 
“underdog”’. 

During recent years, liberals have 
favored increased government activity 
as a means of benefiting the common 
man. They favor a more active gov- 
ernment than the conservatives do, 
and a less active one than the radicals 
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desire. For this reason, they are fre. 
quently called the “middle-of-the-roaq” 
group. 

Radical: Like the reactionary, the 
radical is an extremist. He sees little 
that is good in either the past or the 
present. He would make drastic 
changes in government and industry 
Most radicals favor government 
ownership of industry, and some of 
them think we would be justified jp 
adopting violent or revolutionary 
measures to bring about great im. 
provements in society. 

Just as the liberal frequently calls 
the conservative a reactionary, so the 
conservative often calls the liberal] g 
radical. The two terms, reactionary 
and radical, are used loosely and often 
dishonestly. 

Right and Left: In the parliaments 
of Europe, it is the custom for the 
more conservative members to sit on 
the right side of the chamber as they 
face the presiding officer: liberals and 
radicals sit on the left. For that 
reason, conservative and reactionary 
groups are frequently called “right. 
ist” or the “right”; while liberals 
and radicals are called the “left” oy 
leftist” or “left: wing.” 

Economy: A nation’s economy, or 
economic system, is everything con- 
nected with the way its people make 
a living. It is a general pattern ae. 
cording to which all work—farming, 
manufacturing, transporting, selling, 
and everything else—is organized. 

Free Enterprise: The economy of the 
United States is a good example of 
free enterprise. The individual is free 
to go into almost any kind of work or 
business he chooses. He can own his 
own farm or store or factory and, pro- 
vided he stays within the law, he can 
run a business as he pleases. What- 
ever profits he makes are his own, ex- 
cept for the portion taken by the gov- 
ernment as taxes. If he is a worker, 
he can shift from one job to another 


whenever he has the opportunity and 


so desires. 

Capitalism: This is really another 
name for free enterprise. It means 
an economic system in which busi- 
nesses, farms, and industrial enter- 
prises are owned and operated by 
private individuals. Under capitalism, 
a man may earn money either by 
working or by investing money which 
he already has. 

Critics of capitalism say that it is 
unfair for people to inherit large 
sums of money and then live on inter- 
est and profits without working. They 
also contend that the powerful in- 
dustrial and business leaders thin? 
too much of their own profits and too 
little about running the nation’s eco 
nomic life for the benefit of all the 
people. 

On the other hand, supporters of 
capitalism insist that it provides the 
greatest possible incentive to work. 
They say that if a man knows that 
hard work will enable him to save 
money and to invest it at a profit, 
he will put forth greater effort that 
otherwise. The knowledge that he 
can’ pass on money to his family wil 
also help to spur his ambition. Capi 
talism, it is argued, is the force re 
sponsible for the tremendous economit 
progress our country has made. ; 

Socialism: This economic system 
the reverse of capitalism and free & 
terprise. It provides for government 
ownership of all key industries. S 
cialists think that government offi 
cials should decide what is to be sik 
duced and should organize industries 

(Concluded on page 7) 
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Nations Race To 


The South Pole’ 


“On to’ Antarctica!” has become 
the slogan for explorers. At least 
six nations are fitting out expeditions 
to go into the great continent at the 
south Pole: and one of them, Great 
Britain, already has a party there. 

The prize these explorers are seek- 
ing is the key mineral of the atomic 
age—uranium, An Australian claims 
there are important” deposits of 
yranium in Antarctica, Oil and other 
yaluable minerals are also found. 

International dispute may arise over 
how Antarctica is to be divided among 
the nations. The icebound continent 
was first sighted by English ex- 
plorers in the early 1800’s. A little 
jater an American vessel sailed around 
part of Antarctica. Since 1900 many 
nations—including England, France, 
Sweden, Norway, Australia, and 
Japan—have sent parties there. 

Admiral Richard Byrd has made 
three notable expeditions for our coun- 
try. In 1989 Lincoln Ellsworth flew 
over a large part of the continent and 
claimed it for the United States. 

Other nations, though, will not let 
our claim stand undisputed. The 
British explorers have already set 
themselves up in the camp left by Ad- 
miral Byrd. They say they are carry- 
ing on the work of their earlier ex- 
plorers. Other nations will also go 
back to early expeditions to establish 
their claims. 

The nations now racing to get ex- 
plorers into Antarctica are Argentina, 
Chile, Great Britain, Norway, Russia, 
and the United States. 





Outside Reading 


“Some Big Words.” Life, September 
94, 1945. Examples from news stories 
and official statements showing how 
fuzzy definitions of key words are a bar 
to international understanding. 

“How Congress Does It—and Parlia- 
ment,” by D. W. Brogan. New York 
Times Magazine, July 7, 1946. Discusses 
faults of the United States system of 
Congress and compares it with the Brit- 
ish parliamentary system. 

“Irresponsible Government,” by David 
Lawrence. United States News, July 12, 
1946. Aroused by the confusion over 
OPA, Lawrence criticizes our system of 
government and suggests that it be re- 
modeled along British lines. 























JOHNSON 


THE NEWS CAN BE CONFUSING if we don’t know the meaning of terms 


Use Only the Right Labels 


(Concluded from page 6) 


in such a way as to produce enough 
to meet the needs of all the people. 
The Socialist ordinarily is a believer 
in political democracy. He wants the 
officials of the government to be 
elected by the people, and to be re- 
sponsible to the voters. He believes 
that socialism and political democracy 
can go along together. Critics do not 
think so. They argue that socialism 
will lead to ‘political dictatorship. 
Communism: Like socialism, com- 
munism provides for government 
ownership of industry. The difference 
between these two systems is mainly 
the methods used by their leaders. 
The Socialist, as we have seen, seeks 
to achieve his aims by means of politi- 
cal democracy. The Communists, on 
the other hand, try to weaken and 
discredit capitalism by stirring up all 
the discontent they can, by promoting 
strikes and disorder in industry. 
Their idea is that, when things get 
bad enough, they can step in and take 
charge of the government. Once in 
possession of a government, they al- 





ways operate along dictatorial rather 
than democratic lines. 

Fellow Traveler: A Communist sym- 
pathizer who does not belong to that 
party but who favors most of the pol- 
icies it advocates. 

Party Line: Communists are accused 
of faithfully following the party line: 
that is, of supporting all the policies 
adopted by the leaders of the party. 
American Communists can be counted 
upon to favor the policies and pro- 
grams outlined by the Communist 
leaders of Russia. 

Reds: Red is the symbol of commu- 
nism, and members of this party are 
commonly called Reds. Conservatives 
may unjustly. attach the label “Red” 
or “Pink” to liberals, who are’ not 
Communists or radicals. Such a prac- 
tice is called “Red baiting.” 

Regimentation: This term is used 
to criticize the government when it at- 
tempts to regulate certain activities 
of the people. Opponents of such regu- 
lation compare it with the military dis- 
cipline and organization of an Army. 
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U. S. Government 


1. Why is the business of governing 
the nation difficult when one political 
party controls the Presidency and the 
other dominates Congress? 


2. Name several Presidents who have 
heen faced with one or both branches of 
ng controlled by the opposing 
political party. 


3. Did either party, at such times, suc- 
ceed in getting its program adopted? 


4. What suggestion has Senator Ful- 
bright made to avoid a deadlock between 


President Truman and the Republican 
Congress? 


5. How does the English parliamentary 
system prevent the legislative and execu- 
tive branches of the government from 

eng in the hands of different political 
parties at any one time? 


6. What are the arguments for our 


adopting this form of government in our 
country? 


7. Give the arguments of those who do 
hot want us to follow the English system. 


Discussion 


, 1,Do you think the difficulties en- 
ountered when the President and Con- 


gress represent different political parties 
are exaggerated, or do you think this 
situation is really a serious one? Explain, 


2. Would you be in favor of our using 
a system similar to England’s, or do 
you think that our present one is satis- 
factory? Defend your position. 


8. It has been suggested that we elect 
members of Congress for four-year terms 
to coincide with the term of the Presi- 
dent. Do you think this might be a solu- 
tion to the problem discussed in this 
article? Explain. 


Labels 


1. Give the generally accepted mean- 
ing of these terms: reactionary, conserva- 
tive, liberal, and radical. 


2. What is meant by a constitutional 
monarchy? 


38. Name one absolute monarch in the 
world today. 


4. How has the term “republic” been 
broadened so that it has lost much of 
its original meaning? 


5. Briefiy describe the difference of 
opinion between Russia and other nations 
over the meaning of democracy. 


Discussion 


1. Do you consider vourself to be con- 
servative or liberal? 


2. What do you think of Russia’s ideas 
on democracy? 


8. Do you feel that we have complete 
democracy in this country? 


Miscellaneous 


1. What are the prospects of a shortage 
of oil within the next few years. 


2. Why does Austria want the occu- 
pation troops of the Allies withdrawn 
from her soil? 

8. Name several Republicans who are 
expected to hold important positions in 
the next Congress. 


4. What are some of the aims of 
UNESCO? 


5. What is the significance of the in- 
vestigation of the British press which is 
being planned by the Labor government 
in England? 

6. Why are nations racing to establish 
claims in Antarctica? 


7. What qualifications are necessary 
for an advertising career? 


_8. What suggestion does Representa- 
tive Monroney make for relieving the 
President of so much responsibility? 





Monthly Test 
| for November 














Note to teachers. This test covers the 
issues of THE AMERICAN OBSERVER for 
October 21 and 28, and November 4 and 
11. The answer key appears in this 
week’s issue of The Civic Leader. 





Directions for students. After the 
corresponding number on your answer 
sheet for each of the first 12 items below, 
write “true” if the statement is true and 
“false” if the statement is false. 


1. In discussions of future control of 
the Danube river, the United States and 
Great Britain have insisted that the river 
be open to navigation by the ships of 
all nations. 


- 2. In the recent elections for the Berlin 
City Council, the Russian-backed Social- 
ist Unity Party polled a large majority 
of the total vote. 


3. The United States does not permit 
the importation of meat from Argentina. 


4. The new president of Chile is the 
leader of a conservative group of large 
landowners. 


5. On October 15, President Truman 
announced that the U. S. government 
would no longer control the prices of 
meat and meat products. 


6. The Council of Foreign Ministers 
recently completed the task of drafting 
the peace treaty with Germany. 


7. The U. S. Department of State has 
announced that it will support moves to 
put the world’s great oil fields under the 
supervision of the United Nations. 


8. The new French constitution pro- 
vides for a president with almost unlim- 
ited powers. 


9. Communists are usually less active 
in promoting their ideas than are mem- 
bers of other American political groups. 


10. President Truman appointed an 
American Army officer to be head of the 
Atomic Energy Commission. 


11. During the early months of World 
War II, when Russia was on friendly 
terms with Germany, American Com- 
munists opposed our giving aid to France 
and Great Britain. 


12. A “bull market” is one in which 
prices of stocks are steadily going down. 


For each of the next 12 questions and 
incomplete statements, write the number 
of the correct answer on your answer 
sheet. 


13. Radical political parties are often 
referred to by use of the word (1) right 
(2) left (3) center. 


14. Which of the following countries 
is not a member of the United Nations? 
(1) Norway (2) France (3) Spain (4) 
Belgium. 


15. Poland is located between what two 
countries? (1) Hungary and Greece (2) 
Russia and Turkey (3) Germany and 
Russia (4) Austria and Italy. 


16. The United States has agreed to 
lend money to Poland, but has limited 
our loans thus far because (1) Poland 
did not appear to need help, (2) our 
government disapproved of the undemo- 
cratic trends in Poland, (3) our govern- 
ment feared that Poland would never be 
able to repay the loan. 


17. How do speculators hope to make 
a profit from the stock market? (1) By 
collecting small, regular dividends over 
a long period of years. (2) By taking 
advantage of temporary ups and downs 
in stock prices. (3) By investing in 
stocks which seldom vary in price. 


18. The scarcity of meat in this coun- 
try during September and October was 
primarily due to the fact that (1) the 
United States did not have enough cattle 
to supply more meat, (2) too much meat 
had been shipped to foreign countries, 
(3) cattle raisers withheld meat from 
the market in hopes of getting higher 
prices later on. 


19. Our State Department says that 
France and England were granted very 
favorable terms in the settlement of their 
wartime lend-lease accounts because (1) 
they agreed to cooperate with the United 
States in its international trade pro- 
gram, (2) they have taken a strong stand 
against communism, (3) they suffered 
greater wartime losses than any other 
European nations. 


(Concluded on back of this page.) 
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(Concluded from page 7) 


20. Why do people think that the U. S. 
Communist Party is a menace? (1) It 
polled nearly as many votes as the Re- 
publican Party in 1944. (2) It works 
in close cooperation with the Socialist 
Party. (3) Its members work more 
zealously to promote their ideas than 
do members of other groups. 


21. Which members of the United Na- 
tions possess the veto power? (1) All 
members of the Security Council. (2) 
The “Big Five” nations. (3) All mem- 
bers of the General Assembly. 


22. England is strongly supporting 
which of the following Balkan countries 
in its quarrels with its neighbors? (1) 
Greece (2) Bulgaria (3) Yugoslavia (4) 
Albania. 


23. Which age group in our popula- 
tion is responsible for most of the car 
thefts and burglaries which occur each 
year? (1) Men over 30 (2) Women be- 
= 20 and 30 (3) Teen-age boys and 
girls. 


24. The United States sent five war- 
ships to the inauguration ceremonies for 
the president of which Latin American 
country? (1) Chile (2) Argentina (3) 
Bolivia (4) Peru. 


Identify the following men who are 
prominent in the news. Select the proper 
description from the list given below, 
and write the capital letter which pre- 
cedes it opposite the number of the name 
it identifies. 


25. Herbert Evatt 

26. James Landis 

27. Gonzales Videla 

28. George Gallup 

29. Eugene Meyer 

30. Lewis Schwellenbach 
31. Clinton Anderson 
32. John Snyder 

33. David Lilienthal 

34. William Foster 


(A) Senator from Pennsylvania 

(B) Secretary of the Treasury 

(C) President of Chile 

(D) Chairman of U.S. Atomic Energy 
Commission 

.(E) Secretary of Labor 

(F) Chairman of Civil Aeronautics 
Board 

(G) Director of American 
of Public Opinion 

(H) President of UN General As- 
sembly 

(I) Foreign Minister of Australia 

(J) President of World Bank 

(K) Head of Communist Party in U. S. 

(L) Secretary of Agriculture 

(M) British Prime Minister 


Institute 


Answer each of the following ques- 
tions on your answer sheet. 


35. Name the three important Latin 
American countries which are often re- 
ferred to as the “ABC Powers.” 


_ 86. A series of dams for flood control 
is now being planned for which large 
American river? 


37. Which member of President Tru- 
man’s cabinet is chairman of the Demo- 
cratic National Committee? 


_88. Chile has been the center of a 
diplomatic tug-of-war between the United 
States and what other Latin American 
nation? 


39. Whom did President Truman ap- 
point as Secretary of Commerce after the 
resignation of Henry Wallace? 


_40. Residents of which large American 
city do not possess the right to vote? 


41. Name the former Under Secretary 
of State who is now a widely read news- 
paper columnist. 


42. Which department in the Presi- 
dent’s cabinet has charge of our national 
parks and overseas possessions? 


_ 48. Which branch of the United Na- 
tions is often referred to as the UN 
“office force’? 


44. A’ woman is the head of what coun- 
try 4 jepeeation to the UN General As- 
sembly? 


45. Which newspaper columnist fre- 
quently writes about corrupt practices 
among labor union leaders in his column 
entitled “Fair Enough”? 


Careers for Tomorrow - - Advertising Field 


DVERTISING is one of the oldest 

of the arts. In ancient times, 
signboards and criers told the advan- 
tages of the wares sold in the markets. 
Today through newspapers, handbills, 
radio, and many other means, adver- 
tisers are still telling us the merits 
of this or that product. 

In spite of the big job that it does, 
advertising employes relatively few 
people. One of the latest official 
counts shows approximately 63,000 
persons, mostly men, engaged in this 
work. Although the field is com- 
paratively small, opportunities are 
promising for those who are qualified 
by talent and training to enter upon 
this career. 

The advertising man or woman 
must be able to write, to draw, or to 
develop ideas. He must be able to look 
at an ordinary object, at a radio tube 
or a can of paint, and then create a 
slogan, a picture, or a descriptive 
paragraph that will make people want 
to buy the object. 

The advertising man or woman 
must know the product he is selling, 
and he must understand people. He 
must also be able to work under pres- 
sure. Frequently, when there is a 
special job to be done, his hours of 
work are long. 

The advertiser is constantly having 
to think up new ideas, and thus he can 
seldom get his mind completely off his 
work. To compensate for this, he has 
interesting contacts, particularly in 
the business, radio, publishing, and 
newspaper fields. He also can make a 
good living if he is well equipped. 

The high school student interested 
in advertising can start his career im- 
mediately by studying the ads he sees. 
He can try to decide what group of 
people a certain ad is meant to inter- 


est. He can study the layout and art 
work of the ads, and he can see how 
the descriptive materiak is written. In 
the same way he can begin to analyze 
radio commercials. 

College training is not necessary for 
an advertising career, but it is helpful. 
In high school, the best background 
may be obtained from courses in Eng- 
lish, journalism, art, printing, sales- 
manship, economics, and business prac- 
tices. To these the college course can 
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Advertising men check over a final proof 


add the study of marketing and psy- 
chology. In the larger communities, 
night classes are given in different 
branches of advertising. 

Work as a salesman, as a newspaper 
reporter, or as an office boy or stenog- 
rapher in an advertising agency are 
also good background for work in this 
field. 

Men and women in advertising 
usually work in one of four kinds of 
firms: in advertising agencies, in re- 
tail stores, with manufacturing con- 
cerns, or with newspapers, magazines, 
or radio. Television will soon open 
another advertising field. 

Most of the jobs in advertising are 
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in the larger communities, While 
stores and newspapers in smalley 
towns employ people to handle the 
business end of their advertising, th. 
creative jobs are usually found only jy, 
cities. 

The beginning advertiser wi’ 
usually start as a copywriter—writing 
convincing, brief statements for the 
ads. If he is an artist, the beginne, 
will start drawing sketches. The qj. 
rection his career takes and the speeq 
with which he progresses depend upon 
his ability. 

Once the beginner has mastered the 
techniques of writing or drawing, he 
may go on to the more responsible 
creative positions. On the other hand, 
he may go into the executive jobs ip 
the field; he may go into marketing 
research; or he may become a “eop. 
tact” man, one who looks for ney 
accounts for the agency. He may algo 
find that opportunities open up for 
him in other fields. 

Beginning salaries average about 
$30 to $35 a week. The salary one 
earns later depends, of course, on 
ability and a number of factors, but 
the better jobs in the field pay yp. 
wards of $5,000 a vear. 

Information about schools and eq. 
leges with courses in advertising can 
be obtained from the Advertising 
Federation of America, 330 West 42nd 
Street, New York City. Students in. 
terested in retail advertising will ep. 
joy Count Your Characters by Ruth 
L. Stein (Harcourt, Brace and Com. 
pany, publishers). Miss Stein is ad. 
vertising manager for a large depart. 
ment store, and wrote the book as an 
answer to the many questions she is 
asked by would-be copywriters. This 
volume may be obtained at many 
libraries, 



























































The United Nations in Action 


Educational Organization Plans for Peace 


HE United Nations Educational, 

Scientific, and Cultural Organiza- 
tion, known as UNESCO, opens its 
first session in Paris tomorrow. 
UNESCO is one of the special agencies 
of the United Nations. It works for 
international cooperation in the field 
of education, just as other UN agen- 
cies work in the fields of finance, 
health, and food. 

UNESCO grew out of conferences 
held in London during the-war. As 
early as 1942, educational leaders from 
eight European countries began meet- 
ing regularly to plan the reconstruc- 
tion of education in Europe after the 
defeat of the Nazis. 

In 1945 these educators asked rep- 
resentatives of other Allied nations 
to meet with them and plan a perma- 
nent international organization for 
education. The outgrowth was UN- 
ESCO, which now includes representa- 
tives from more than 40 countries, 

UNESCO is continuing the work of 
rehabilitating Europe’s schools. In 
addition, it plans to extend the fron- 
tiers of art, science, and education 
in every possible way. 

One of its first tasks will be to at- 
tack the problem of illiteracy. Three- 
fourths of the world’s people still can- 
not read and write, and UNESCO is 








convinced that peace and international 
understanding cannot be reached as 
long as this condition prevails. 
UNESCO wants to encourage the 
use of radio, newspapers, and movies 
to spread information to all parts of 
the world. It wants to break down 
the barriers—such as censorship and 
trade restrictions—which keep news 
and information from flowing freely 
among nations. It wants to encourage 
an exchange of students, teachers, 
artists, scientists, 
and even of books 
and scientific equip- 
ment, among the 
various nations. 
UNESCO also 
wants to hold a 
conference in 1947 
to discuss ways of 
making history 
textbooks free ffom 
bias. The author- 
ities point out that 
the English student would not recog- 
nize the story of the War of 1812 
as it is told in most American histories. 
The English books say that the war 
was only a minor skirmish, but many 
American histories picture it as being 
almost as important as the Revolution. 
UNESCO thinks these varying inter- 
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pretations of history, particularly in 
discussions of recent events, foster bad 
feelings among nations. : 

All nations belonging to the UN 
may be members of UNESCO, if their 
governing bodies approve the Ul 
ESCO Charter. Other nations maf 
be admitted to the educational orgat 
ization if they are approved by two 
thirds of the members. 

The policies and program for U* 
ESCO are formed at an annual meet 
ing of delegates from all member nt 
tions. This General Conference, # 
it is called, also makes recommend 
tions to the members concerning tht 
parts they can play in improving edt 
cational conditions at home and in the 
world at large. The details of US 
ESCO’s work are carried out by? 
permanent office force with headquar 
ters in Paris. 

Assistant Secretary of State Wil 
liam Benton is chairman of the Ame 
ican delegation to the General Cot 
ference whose sessions open tomorr 
in Paris. 





Answers to Vocabulary Test — 

1. (a) unselfish; 2. (a) hidden; 
(a) summoned; 4. (c) mistaken ides 
5. (d) uplifting; 6. (b) weakening 
7. (c) beginning. . 2 


















